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COMMENT 


Tur coming of Easter is more than ordinarily wel- 
come this year in the touch of spring which it brings 
to mitigate the severities of an old-fashioned winter. 
In view of the strenuous character of the winter of 
1902. we can all very easily stand the suggestion of 
languor which the early days of spring inevitably in- 
ject into our veins, The stores of vigor which have 
accrued to all healthy beings throughout the three 
months of tolerably consistent cold just passed can- 
not be materially diminished by those weary feelings 
which are much a factor of our lives from mid- 
March to June in this country as to have become in 
past real commercial asset to the manu- 
facturers of patent medicines. To some no doubt the 
old-fashioned winter been less welcome than to 
others, but, as we look back upon it, we find in it a 
model of what a winter should be, and we trust that 
it will the fashion for such future twentieth-cen- 
tury winters we are called upon to endure. In 
the first place, it has been the real thing, not the style 
thai for some decades has made the Amer- 
ican climate to appear as unsettled as the politics of 
a mugwump, blowing hot to-day and cold to-morrow, 
that even the wisest of men have been at their 
wits’ ends to know how to dress to meet its complica- 

It has not been a sort of unseasonable pousse- 
with autumn, spring, summer, and winter in a 
single sublime mixture of intemperance, such as for 
many vears we have suffered, but from the beginning 
a well-ordered, consistent period. It began at the right 
time with Thanksgiving day, and by 
worked itself up to a glorious climax of harmless 
blizzards, providing youths with the ice and snow 
of their desires, keeping the officials of the street- 
cleaning bureaus of our cities from drifting into the 
notion that their places were sinecures, and merci- 
fully transferring from the pockets of the tax-payers 
who can pay, to the pockets of those in penury and 
want, vast sums of money for the removal of its ma- 
terial substances. Yet spring is none the less welcome. 
Indeed, it is all the more so, for we have an implied 
promise from Nature, in the perfection of her winter 
season, that she means to do well by us this year, 
and if the imminent season of sunshine and rain, and 
birds and blossoms, and green lawns and sweet-scent- 
is true to its ideals as the season of 
snow and ice has been, we shall be richly blessed. 
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Much commotion has been stirred up by what has 
been dubbed the exposure of the German ambassador. 
The aceusation against von Holleben was made by a 
German journalist named Witte. This man had been 
attached to the German embassy in the humble capa- 
city of a clipper of newspapers. Having lost his posi- 
tion. he undertook to make some money by selling 
papers culled from the waste- paper basket of his 
former employers, which papers, he said, were incul- 
pating. Among others, he applied to Professor Miin- 
sterberg of Harvard University, whose letters indicate 
in reply entire innocence of knowledge on the part of 
Miinsterberg of the existence of anything inerimi- 
nating to either von Holleben or himself. At any 
rate, Witte did not succeed in obtaining money, and is 
now denounced by his intended victims as a_black- 
mailer. After the refusal of the Germans to respond 
to his demands, Witte undertook to peddle his goods 
among the offices in Washington. He 
charged von Holleben with intermeddling in our poli- 
tics, and Miinsterberg with being a spy. He proffered 
certain documents in proof of his assertions, but the 
documents were not proof in the least. They were let- 


newspaper 
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ters from Congressman Lentz, referring to an appoint- 
ment for a meeting, and others from Miinsterberg 
which in reality disclosed the fact that the professor 
considered Witte a blackmailer. As to the Lentz let- 
ters, the explanation is that the Congressman wanted 
to establish a German newspaper in his district, and 
desired Witte to be its editor. The German embassy 
was agreeable if Witte would leave the embassy. This 
episode was seized upon by Witte in proof of the truth 
of his assertion that von Holleben was intermeddling 
in our politics in support of Bryan. The tale is that 
von Holleben had ijabored in vain with Mr. McKinley 
to procure his assent to the modification of the Monroe 
doctrine so far as to permit the German government 
to establish coaling stations along the coast of South 
America. On Mr. McKinley’s refusal, the ambassador 
sought to aid Bryan’s election. The charge is absurd 
on its face, for no President, Bryan or other, would 
have dared grant the German request. The govern- 
ment completely sustains the accused ambassador’s 
view of Witte and his charges. 


As to von Holleben generally, he is one of the most 
agreeable members of the diplomatic corps at Wash- 
ington. At present he is on excellent terms with the 
administration, which, however, does not agree with 
him as to Lord Pauncefote’s attitude towards this 
country in the spring of 1898. Like all diplomatic 
representatives, he is a present friend, and may have 
been, and may again become, the advocate of hostile 
interests. The German Empire is now friendly, and 
vori Holleben has been both swift and adroit in mak- 
ing that friendship apparent. He was one of the first 
diplomats to call on Mr. Roosevelt after the latter 
became President. and he has more than once declared 
that Germany has no intention whatever of doing any- 
thing to offend against the current interpretation of 
the Monree doctrine. He is following orders from 
home, of course, as all diplomatic representatives must 
do, but he follows these amicable orders with a zeal 
which indicates that he has a liking for them. He 
played his part in the visit of Prince Henry with en- 
thusiasm, and is popular in both official and private 
circles. Even the unfortunate episode involving his 
relations with Lord Pauncefote is not laid at his door 
by the charitable, who take the view that he is suf- 
fering from the conduct of his government. 

General Miles’s request to go to the Philippines has 
been denied by the President and Secretary Root. The 
feeling between the commanding general of the army 
and his civilian superiors is intense, and every one who 
is familiar with the inner workings of officialdom in 
Washington 1s aware that the general is insubordinate, 
and is engaged in intrigues which bear a close resem- 
blance to political maneuvres. Not Jong ago he pro- 
tested against the massing of cavalry in the neigh- 
borhood of cities. In this he followed Mr. Bryan’s 
lead. Later he opposed the re-establishment of the can- 
teen. Now he is refused permission to end the war in 
the Philippines. All the news of his various efforts 
and disappointments reaches the press through him, for 
we have it on the best possible authority that both 
the President and the Secretary of War have kept 
their own counsels. The belief in well-informed cir- 
cles in Washington is that the general is thus play- 
ing his own game of politics, for he still has the 
awful bee buzzing in his bonnet. In the last instance 
he practically had no plan at all beyond going to 
Manila, getting “Aguinaldo and some other Filipinos, 
and bringing them back to this country, as he used 
to bring Indian chiefs to the East. His request, 
moreover, was primarily based upon charges of cruelty 
against our soldiers in the Philippines. This was cer- 
tainly not a happy way of approach either to the 
President or to Secretary Root. Both of them regard 
the charges which General Miles has adopted as slan- 
ders on the army, and they naturally expect the com- 
manding oflicer to stand up for the service. In a word, 
the application was not only not meritorious, but was 
based on grounds that made assent to it absolutely 
impossible. 

Bridge-Commissioner Lindenthal has announced that 
his engineers are considering plans for equipping the 
new East River bridge in New York with a moving or 
‘rolling ” platform service. If the moving platform is 
adopted. no trolley - cars will be allowed on the new 
bridge. The trolley-cars are the source of all the 
trouble on the Brooklyn Bridge to-day, as they are 
quite unequal to the necessities of passenger traffic, 
and are constantly blocking up and_ interfering 
with the other traffic. The commissioner is satisfied 
that the construction of the moving platform on the 
new bridge is feasible, and would be of great advantage 
to the public as a means of transit that is not simply 
frequent, but continuous, that may be joined or left 
at any point without a stoppage. Mr. H. G. Wells, 
in his recently published work, Anticipations, applies 
the principle of the moving platform to the London 
District Railway in a way that will illustrate its work- 
ing to those unfamiliar with this new transit device. 
We presume that the Parisian “ rolling platform ” ex- 
hibited at the Paris Exposition is familiar to the 
reader. 

“The District Railway tunnel,” says Mr. Wells, “ is, 
I imagine, about twenty-four feet wide. If we suppose 
the space given to six platforms of three feet wide, 
and one (the most rapid) of six feet, and if we sup- 
pose each platform to be going four miles an hour 
faster than its slower fellow (a velocity the Paris Ex- 


hibition experiment has shown to be perfectly com- 
fortable and safe), we should have the upper plat- 
form running at a pace of twenty-eight miles an hour. 
If, further, we adopt an ingenious suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Perry’s, and imagine the descent to the line 
made down a very slowly rotating staircase at the 
centre of a big rotating, wheel-shaped platform, against 
a portion of whose rim the slowest platform runs in 
a curve, one could very easily add a speed of six or 
eight miles an hour more, and to that the man in a 
hurry would be able to add his own four miles an 
hour by walking in the direction of motion. If the 
reader is a traveller, and if he will imagine that black 
and sulphurous tunnel swept and garnished, lit and 
sweet, with a train much faster than the exisfing un- 
derground trains perpetually ready to go off with him 
and never crowded—if he will further imagine this 
train a platform set with comfortable seats and neat 
bookstalls and so forth, he will get an inkling in just 
one detail of what he perhaps misses by living now, in- 
stead of thirty or forty years ahead.” 


It is a curious coincidence, as well as a startling ex- 
hibition of the superior alertness and alacrity with 
which a new idea is caught up and adopted by the 
American industrial mind, that Bridge-Commissioner 
Lindenthal’s plan should be announced on the appear- 
ance of Mr. Wells’s anticipation, and that what he 
regards as prophecy is to-day in America being con- 
verted into facts. é 





Are we on the eve of a great European uprising, 
like that of 1848? Conditions in Spain and Italy con- 
tinue grave enough to justify the gloomiest. prognos- 
tications. We know that conditions just falling short 
ot actual outbreak and uprising are present in every 
province of Spain, and are near boiling or exploding 
point in all the larger cities—north, south, east, and 
west alike. If the Cubans bore malice for the wrongs 
inflicted on them in the old days by Spain, they might 
look forward to seeing General Weyler called on io 
establish his infamous system of concentration camps 
in every Spanish province—for the threat of martial 
law may well indicate preparation for the more dras- 
tic expedient. A recent writer, though acknowledging 
that in Spain, as in Italy, state taxation is heavy, 
municipal rates are cruel and unfairly levied, wages 
are low, and the price of food is high, yet says that 
it is a ridiculous mistake to attribute this* condition 
to political causes. Yet to political causes it 18 un- 
doubtedly in large measure due, and, first of all, to 
the military ambition of these poorer countries. seek- 
ing to stand on an equal footing with the armies of 
France, Germany, and Russia, the three great war 
powers of the Continent. Large armies mean a heavy 
taxation in two ways: in money; and in labor with- 
drawn from the impoverished soil. Add to this a 
very costly civil administration on the spoils system, 
a Juxurious aristocracy claiming to be maintained in 
splendid idleness, and the immense drain on the coun- 
try made by the revenues of the religious orders, which 
recently exceeded the whole civil revenue of the state, 
and it is hard to see how Spain could possibly be jn 
any other condition than chronic poverty. All these 
are political causes of suffering, or causes which a 
wise policy might correct, therefore the resentment of 
the whole Spanish masses might very justly be turned 
against their rulers—a consideration which may at 
any moment appeal to the said masses, and to their 
sons who compose the armies of Spain. Practically 
the same thing, both in cause and in effect, is true of 
Italy. A complete revolution in both countries is only 
a question of time and opportunity. 

Is Austria-Hungary to be added to the list of Euro- 
pean lands on the verge of grave political troubles? 
We have an indication of it in the recent theft of a 
large quantity of dynamite at Trieste, and the attempt 
te blow up two Austrian battle-ships at the port of 
Pola, on the Adriatic. The position of Pola is a re- 
minder of the ever-present danger which overhangs 
Austria, in addition to those which she shares with 
Spain and Italy: the danger of race war within her 
boundaries. Pola is the capital of the Dalmatian 
Slavs, the great outlet of the southern Slavonians 
ef Austria, whether they be Croatians, Slavonians 
3osnians, or Herzegovinians. It represents the princi- 
ple of Slav home-rule in the south, just as Prag does 
in the north. The attack on the Austrian battle-ships 
would have been not only a protest by the proletarians 
against excessive military and naval taxation, but a 
blow delivered by the southern Slavs against Austrian 
hegemony. ‘The extreme north of the Slavonie world 
is also the ‘scene of disturbances, the streets of St. 
Petersburg once more witnessing conflicts between the 
students and the military and police. We mist not 
attach too great political importance to these period- 
ical ebullitions, remembering that, as athletics are 
practically unknown in Russian universities, the * col- 
lege boys” have absolutely no way of enjoyitig out 
door recreation and exhilaration except in th®be con- 
tests with the powers, which they look forward to 
with glee. The powers, on their part, recognize this 
and try to make rioting not more dangerous than foot- 
ball. Yet another country, which recent celebrations 
have brought to public memory, is looking forward to 
serious disturbance in the immediate future. Treland 





is completely organized by the United Irish League. 
as of old in the Land League and National League 
days. The English government, in a moment of temper 
recently proclaimed this league to be unlawful. The old 
results will follow: Prosecutions in Ireland, the im- 
prisonment of national favorites. and a steady rise of 

















temperature, both in Ireland and in America, among 
the ten or twelve millions of Irishmen here. Here, 
again, the outlook is certainly not reassuring to the 
friends of peace and quietness. 


The dramatic events of the past fortnight have 
again turned the eyes of mankind upon South Africa. 
We have seen a seemingly lost cause win not only a 
great material victory, but a moral one as well, which 
has made a deep and lasting impression upon even 
the most unsympathetic of observers. The British 
have sustained no harder blow than that involving 
a contrast between the methods of the so-called 
guerilla leaders of the Transvaal and their own, in 
the magnanimous treatment of General Methuen by 
his captors. It does not often happen that the inex- 
orable trend of circumstance affords so great an op- 
portunity for a losing cause so completely to re- 
habilitate itself, and we faney that the British War 
Office will find it harder to withstand the influences 
of this simple act of grace than those of the loss of 
the flower of its forces on the field of battle. Com- 
bined with this picture, which is so filled with human 
interest, is the prostrate figure of the colossus of com- 
merce, that great Napeleonic dreamer whose eye many 
years ago took in the vast possibilities of empire in 
the rough lands at the Cape and in the hills of the 
Transvaal. Cecil Rhodes has been a great figure in 
this every-day world of ours. His type seems less 
that of to-day than of the ages of romance: or. if we 
are to look closer to our own period, yet far distant 
enough to tinge it with wonder, perhaps to contrast 
him with the little man of Corsica, who built up a 
great empire and lived to see it in the throes of death, 
would not be wide of*the mark. It is common among 
us to speak of our own as the prosaic age, and many 
there be who account for the barrenness of the day in 
true poetry on the ground that there is no romance 
left among us. But the reasoning is faulty. In this 
one little corner of earth alone are themes fit for the 
pen of the inspired, and not a day passes but that the 
columns of the newspapers herald some act, some de- 
velopment of dramatic and, indeed, of tragic interest, 
alongside of which nothing in the past becomes of 
overshadowing quality. History is being made under 
our very eyes at that south end of the African cen- 
tinent, and it is full of that significance which at- 
taches only to the vital things of life. The student 
who watches it closely will find it of absorbing in- 
terest, and the lessons that it conveys, either in the 
struggles of armed men in matters of principle or in 
the rise and fall of one whose ambitions were con- 
suming, are well to be learned and heeded. 


The time of the year has come when political gossip 
breaks forth. It is the Washington promoter who is 
now busiest. His subjects are: The relations between 
President Roosevelt and Senator Hanna; and_ the 
chances of the Democrats to capture the next House of 
Representatives at the elections of the coming autumn. 
As to the second, it is much too early to say anything. 
As to the first, it is perfectly well known in Washing- 
ton that the relations of the President and the Ohio 
Senator are different from what they were in Philadel- 
phia in 1900, because Mr. Hanna was then opposed to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination for Vice-President, but is 
not now opposed to his nomination for the Presidency. 
The stories that come from Ohio, and elsewhere, that 
Mr. Hanna is himself a candidate are not true. Mr. 
Hanna may become a candidate in the event of the 
happening of certain contingencies; but the President’s 
popularity must first be greatly damaged, and, after 
that, Mr. Hanna’s own health must improve. He is 
not dangerously ill, but a complication of disorders 
makes him too frail a man to undergo the wearing fa- 
tigues of a personal and, possibly, a party campaign. 
Mr. Hanna is still at the head of the Republican na- 
tional organization, and he still controls the organi- 
zations of the Southern States. As these are under 
the direction of Federal office-holders, however, they 
are obedient to the President, and are trying to con- 
duct themselves well in order to win his approval, al- 
though they doubtless continue to regard him as a 
trifle too fastidious on the question of public morality. 
First and foremost, their choice for 1904 is Senator 
Hanna, a preference which was expressed the other day 
by Judson W. Johnson, a colored employee of the Trea- 
sury Department. Johnson said, in effect, that he was 
for Roosevelt unless Hanna was a candidate. This is 
the almost universal attitude of the Southern machine. 
Mr. Hanna has only to give the word, and nearly one- 
third of the national convention will be opposed to 
Mr. Roosevelt; but, as at present advised, Mr. Hanna 
will not give the word. He recognizes Mr. Roosevelt's 
strength. Besides, before 1904 the Southern machine 
ought to be in different hands. The wretched lot of 
Federal office-holders in that section of the country 
will gradually disappear as their terms expire,’.nd bet- 
ter men will succeed them, men who will naturally pre- 
fer Mr. Roosevelt to Mr. Hanna—who, it is just to say, 
has recently grown immensely in the esteem of his 
fellow-Senators as an intellectual force. 


There has been much complaint among the patrons 
of the theatres this season over the disturbance of 
those who arrive on time by those who arrive late, 
The managers profess to find themselves much _per- 
plexed as to how best to meet the complications which 
arise. Some of them think well of Mr. George Alex- 
ander’s plan, recently introduced into his London house, 
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of requiring late-comers to remain outside until the 
act which is in progress is finished. Others think the 
American public would hotly resent any such in- 
fringement upon their rights, assuming, apparently, 
that one of the rights of the American is to be as 
boorish and as inconsiderate of the rights of others 
as he pleases, Still others assert that the time is 
ripe for a revival of the curtain-raiser, with which to 
entertain the early arrival until those who are de- 
tained by an over-prolonged dinner, or some other func- 
tion involving a belated entrance, can reasonably be 
expected to honor the audience with their presence. 
These, however, are met with the objection that the 
average American would resent the curtain-raiser as 
an institution as much as he would a sandwich be- 
fore partaking of a dinner of six or eight courses— 
and so they go. The press-agent and the manager 
vex their Napoleonic minds with this or that phase 
of the troubled subject, and reach the conclusion that 
they cannot do anything—and that is just where they 
make their greatest mistake. 


The managers of our theatres who cannot solve 
the problem of the late-comer first err in blaming 
the public for conditions of their own creation. 
They assume an _ intentional discourtesy on the 
publie’s part, and bemoan their inability to teach the 
public manners. As a matter of fact, as far as New 
York is concerned, there is not, that we have been 
able to discover, a manager in the city who takes the 
trouble to run his theatre on schedule time. In many 
playhouses at which it is announced that the play 
will begin at 8.15 there is little but an asbestos cur- 
tain in sight by 8.30. In the matter of beginning 
promptly the theatres have been in a state of demorali- 
zation, and the published advertisements of the hour 
are more frequently honored in the breach than in 
the observance. Hence it is that the public is wholly 
at sea as to the proper hour of arrival, and as long 
as this condition prevails no one can hope to attend 
a New York theatre, at least, with any hope of wit- 
nessing the whole of the drama he goes to see, un- 
less he occupies a front-row seat; and this frequently 
is no guarantee of an uninterrupted show, owing to 
the fondness cf many orchestra leaders for obtruding 
their majestic proportions in the line of vision. We 
fancy, if the managers will look after their own end 
in this matter, and live up to their own responsibili- 
ties, they will not find the general public so hard to 
manage, after all. It is true that the occasional boor 
who cannot be reached by ordinary regulations of a 
civilized community will inevitably intrude himself 
upon the situation, but the manager of pluck can 
very easily handle such a person as he, and thousands 
of others in the audience will in all probability re- 
gard it as the best part of the show. There is no rea- 
son why in a well-ordered playhouse a patron should 
not get all that he goes to see, without interruption 
from the inconsiderate, and the manager who claims 
ctherwise would better go into some other business. 
He has missed his true vocation. 


The Ship Subsidy bill was passed by the Senate on 
March 17, the day agreed upon, by a vote of 43 to 31, 
Before the vote was taken, Senator Frye accepted 
some amendments offered by Senator Allison, whom he 
mentioned as a “friend of the bill.” It turned out 
on the final vote that this was a mistake. Among 
these accepted amendments was one limiting the ex- 
penditure, under the act, to $5,000,000 a year until 
July 1, 1907, and after that date to $8,000,000; an- 
other fixed July, 1920, as the date beyond which no 
mail contracts should run. Senator Vest’s amend- 
ments giving Americans the right to buy foreign ships 
and to secure American registry for them were voted 
down. Senator Hanna’s amendment authorizing a sin- 
gle ownership for several steamship lines was adopted. 
In the main, the bill remained as already described 
in this Comment. The friends and opponents of the 
measure were, however, treated to a genuine surprise 
on the final vote. Not only did Mr. Allison not turn 
out to be a “friend of the bill,” but, even after Mr. 
Frye’s acceptance of his amendments, voted against 
it. With him voted his colleague, Senator Dolliver: 
Senators Spooner and Quarles, of Wisconsin; and 
Senators Proctor and Dillingham, of Vermont. Both 
to advocates and opponents of the measure, this vote 
denotes the probable defeat of the bill in the House 
of Representatives. At all events. it strengthens the 
programme which had been arranged by the Speaker 
and his associate leaders to postpone consideration of 
the bill until the next session. The vote of the Wis- 
consin and Iowa Senators has another significance; 
it is an expression of the growing Western feeling 
against tariff legislation. 


There are certain classes of young men in modern 
society who seem to us to be in need of a certain 
kind of drastic training which shall open their young 
eyes to certain facts without a knowledge of which 
they are not iikely to realize the highest ideals of cit- 
izenship. One of these is represented by a gilded New 
York youth who upon being arrested the other day 
for violating a city ordinance ventured to remonstrate 
with the policeman who made the arrest for interfer- 
ing with his pleasure. “ You don’t know who I am!” 
said he. “If you did you would not venture thus to 
harass one of the privileged classes. I am Marma- 
duke J. Sugarbowl, son of the late Roderick Sugar- 
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bowl, founder of the Molasses Trust.” Fertunately. 
the policeman was an ignorant man, and knew no 
thing of the great names of history. He knew Wash- 
ington was a city, and he was aware that Lincoln 
was the home of Bryan, but the name and fame of 
Sugarbowl the Molasses King had never dawned upon 
his sluggish intellect. So, instead of swooning with 
terror, he haled the offending Marmaduke to jail. 
The prisoner was released upon payment of $50 bail, 
and was instructed to appear before the court the 
next day and show cause why he should not be pun- 
ished. The next day, however, Marmaduke had a 
pain in his head, and it suited him best to stay in 
bed and nurse it. “ Let Henderson the coachman go 
and stand trial,” quoth he. ‘“ No process of law shall 
haul me, a Sugarbowl, from my bed of pain.” So 
Henderson the coachman appeared before the justice. 
And at this precise point the justice went wrong. In- 
stead of sending the patrol-wagon for Mr. Sugarbowl, 
as he should have done, he frowned upon Mr. Jehu, 
and in terrible tones respited the culprit for twenty- 
four hours, warning his representative, however, that 
if Marmaduke did not materialize on Monday morn- 
ing, headache, toeache, or toothache, he would find a 
drop of vinegar in his stock of molasses. The next 
day Marmaduke appeared, full of contrition, and was 
fined the supreme limit of the law for his offence— 
ten dollars—-and was not even scolded, save as a 
police-court justice dares to scold a potentate. 


Now this youth has grown up—we shall not say ma- 
tured—-with false ideas as to his rights. He appears 
to think that laws are not made for him; that be 
cause his father was «a molasses king, therefore kath 
he become by some mysterious process a Prince of the 
Highway, with the privileges of the highwayman. 
The servants of the law who interfere with his self- 
assumed privileges do so at their peril—and as for 
the dignity of the court: “Justice is an ass. Ul 
send my coachman to drive him,” says he. Had he 
been sentenced to ten days in jail, he probably would 
have sent his valet to the Island to serve out his sen- 
tence, and deemed it a hardship that the law could 
not thus be satisfied. Doubtless, too, he is a very nice 
young man who would not dream of committing a 
crime. Therefore he, and such as he, should be reach- 
ed, educated, if the raw material is susceptible, and 
not let go until he understands a trifle more about 
the duties of citizenship than at present he seems to. 
If the lamented Sugarbowl, his father, were alive 
he would doubtless spank him for his recent vagary; 
but since he is not, the wayward son is a fit subject 
for institutional treatment, and we wish some means 
might be devised by which he might get it. It may be 
that he is worth saving. 





Another class of young men who appear to us te 
be worthy of attention is made up of those college 
youths who confound vandalism with innocent fun. 
It has been the custom of the law to look with lenience 
upon the vagaries of this type of offender, and the 
Jaw seldom errs on the side of merey. But long 
immunity from punishment appears to have bred sav- 
agery among these young animals. In New Jersey 
we find them destroying, “ for the fun of it,” a mon 
ument erected to keep alive the memory of certain 
heroes of the American Revolution; in Cambridge we 
find them cutting an oil-portrait from its frame, and 
“ for the fun of it ” hanging this as the banner of their 
daring from the telegraph wires at a conspicuous point 
of Dr. Eliot’s admirable bailiwick. We submit that 
in these cases the offence is too great to merit con- 
donation. The poor devil of the park benches who de- 
faces some object of public interest is promptly jailed. 
Why should the sons of patrician families at Prince 
ton who do the same thing be less responsible in the 
eyes of the law—nay, why should they not be held 
more responsible for their acts because of their greater 
advantages? And as for the members of the “ Med 
Fac” of Harvard, who cut the portrait of Mrs. Agassiz 
from its frame in Radcliffe College, subjected it to 
an indignity which is a erying shame, and flaunted 
their indecent cleverness in the face of the public 
why should not these youths suffer the full penalty 
of their larcenous procedure, if, indeed, it is impos 
sible for the law to punish them for the sheer inde 
cency of their act? It is not a pleasant sight to see 
a young life ruined and a possible career blighted be- 
cause of an indiscretion, but a brute is a brute, wheth 
er he have an illustrious lineage or a lowly one, and 
the more illustrious his social position, the greater is 
his crime if he descend to the criminal’s level. 


The publie tolerates much in these Harry Hot- 
spurs, but there is a point beyond which toleration be 
comes not a virtue, but a vice. The psychological mo- 
ment to teach the rising generation something that 
appears not to be provided for in the curriculum of 
our colleges has arrived, and we trust no mistaken 
ideas of leniency will cause the administrators of the 
laws to withhold the full penalty which these recent 
misdemeanors deserve. A Brutus-like attitude to-day, 
sternly maintained, may work reforms which shall 
save much to future generations, and we owe it to 
these to seize upon the opportunity which the oceca- 
sion presents. If by subjecting the young men of to- 
day to the imprisonment which their offences merit 
we can keep one thousand young men of the future 
from inexcusable and criminal infringements of the 
law, the sacrifice of their comfort—to which they are 
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not entitled—will be a worthy one. It is not as if 
these offenders had had no chance to see the heinous- 
ness of their faults; nor is it as if by long attrition 
and much Jeniency the patience of the public were 
not worn out The latter has been wofully over- 
taxed, and the time has come when a serious problem 
has to be met, and must be solved in a fashion that 
shows no disposition to temporize further with im- 
possible conditions. 


It is known to those who are in the confidence of 
the administration that the measure of relief to 
Cuba voted by the House Republicans is very far from 
being satisfactory. The Payne resolution, with the 
Sibley amendment, was adopted in caucus on the even- 
ing of March 18. It provides for a concession of 20 
per cent. on Cuban products, contemplates a like re- 
duction on our own exports to Cuba, and the adoption 
of our immigration and exclusion laws. The grant of 
20 per cent. on Cuban imports runs until December 1, 
1903. The plan as to imports into Cuba is to raise 
the island’s tariff on all goods coming from other 
countries than the United States, leaving the tariff as 
it is to-day on imports from this country. The cost 
of imported goods and of labor will therefore be in- 
creased to the Cuban consumer and planter. With- 
out the limitation of time, and the additional burdens 
of tariff taxes and labor cost, the reduction of 20 
per cent. would be of little value to the small planters, 
but with them the concession is practically worth no- 
thing at all. Forty per cent. would have been a fair 
reduction on sugar and tobacco, and this might prob- 
ably have been obtained if the House leaders had skil- 
fully engineered the matter. As it is, the President 
is doubtless thankful that the passage of any Dill is 
probable, for it gives the Senate a chance to improve 
it. Whether even now it will go through the House 
without amendments is a question. The vote in the 
caucus on the prevailing motion was 85 to 31. If 
twenty-five of these thirty-one vote with the Demo- 
erats against a rule shutting out amendments, the 
rule will not carry, and the resolution will be open to 
amendment. In that case, the Babcock bill, lower 
duties on glass, and free hides, may be provided for 
by amendments, which, if offered, will probably carry. 
Then comes the Senate. The President will not be 
adverse to having such amendments as these remain 
in the bill, as some Senators are aware. If they are 
left in. it might be safe to increase the percentage of 
relief, and to extend to three years the limit of time 
during which the law shall operate. This is the short- 
est term to which Mr. Roosevelt has consented to listen. 
At any rate, such an extension is the least to be ex- 
pected from the Senate, and it is also hoped that the 
percentage of reduction will be reduced to 25 per cent. 
As the resolution was adopted by the House caucus, it 
is a denial of justice. 


The possibility of a revolution in our methods of 
transportation is in the air. The exact form it will 
take is uncertain, but it seems probable that it will 
bring at least as great changes as were brought by the 
introduction of steam railroads. We may, for instance, 
have electric shuttles shooting across the country on 
straight trestles built regardless of grades, and so 
forsake the present valley routes whose sinuosities 
testify to the limitations of the steam-engine. It may 
be well for long-headed real-estate operators to take 
account of these possibilities, for the shifting of trade 
routes in the past has been marked by the growth of 
new centres of population and the withering of old 
Most of the present cities of the United States 
are creations of the railroad age. Tourists say we have 
no ruins. They are mistaken. Our river-banks are 
strewn with the remains of once promising towns whose 
founders, viewing them in the best lights of their time, 
believed then: to be the future Carthages and Venices 
of our continent. The railroad came and blighted them 
ina day. Just before the railroad, the steamboat came 
to raise the hopes of the river towns to the highest 
pitch. In the year 1816 there was a real-estate boom 
throughout North Carolina on the strength of a pro- 
jected improvement of the Cape Fear and Roanoke 
rivers. Unimproved lots in the town of Fayetteville, 
remote from the business centre, were sold at from 
$1000 to $11,000 apicce. That was eighty-six years 
ago. and there is probably not one of those lots that 
would bring to-day anything like the price it brought 
then. The wisest man in those days could not foresee 
the time, only a few years away, when the great water- 
ways laid out by nature would be superseded by iron 
roads laid out by man. The future of a town situated 
on the head- waters of a navigable river seemed then 
to be absolutely assured. There is no such assurance 
of stability for a distribution of population based on 
an artificial system of transportation that may at any 
Investors will do 


ones, 


moment be superseded by another. 
well to keep a sharp eve on the inventors, especially 
the They may change the map of the 
world. 


electricians. 


The frequent failure of the health of school-girls, 
which was made the subject of a recent paragraph in 
the WrekLy. has elicited a request from some of its 
readers for a further exposition of this subject of 
paramount importance. One woman principal of a 
high-school writes as follows: “I have taught all 


grades in school, but my work for the past six years 
has been in the high-school as principal, and I am 
more and more distressed by the way our girls are 
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breaking down. . . . I have one hundred and fifty un- 
der me now, and half of them are bundles of nerves 
that are in a perpetual quiver. School lessons, music 
lessons, practice for the latter, elocution, dancing les- 
sons, matinées, theatres at night, parties until one or 
two o’clock—-all contribute to make our city girls early 
physical wrecks. . School, society, and health can- 
not be enjoyed at the same time.” Our correspondent 
does not stand alone in this arraignment of parental 
indiscretion—-we say parental, for the responsibility 
lies first with the parent. A further careful inquiry 
into the matter has only resulted in a confirmation of 
the original statement that the home training, not 
the rigors of school life, is primarily responsible for 
the break-down of girls. One pupil of sixteen con- 
fessed to her troukled teacher that she had attended 
entertainments of various kinds for five nights that 
week, and it can in no wise be considered an alleviating 
fact that some of the diversions were connected with 
“church work.” ‘The enthusiastic vigor of youth, in- 
stead of being conserved for the strengthening of the 
future woman, is rashly expended in amusements 
which, generally speaking, do not. redound to the girl’s 
improvement in any perceivable manner. At a time 
when her health, and her health alone, should be given 
precedence over everything else, she is bearing part of 
the burden of a woman of society. In some instances 
she is drudging at the piano in the fatuous effort to 
develop a talent which does not exist; or, if it does, 
she is sacrificing by ambitious overwork the happiness 
of her own future and that of her family. But she 
is not to blame. The parents who ill-regulate her 
child life are the causes that must face the sometimes 
tragical result which, sooner or later, is the logical 
outcome of an ignorant or indifferent disregard of 
nature’s laws. 


In many farming districts of the West the teie- 
phone is taking the place of the newspaper in certain 
directions. With the spread of the telephone to farms 
has come about what the company calls a “ news ser- 
vice.” At a given hour every evening—seven o’clock 
is the time in most communities—the central operator 
calls up its long line ot subscribers and reads off to 
them, as to one man, the important happenings of 
the day. First the officia! Washington time is given, 
so that clocks may be regulated, and then come the 
weather quotations for the next twenty-four hours. 
Market quotations of farm commodities always follow, 
so the subscriber in South Dakota knows what his 
butter sent last week to New York, Chicago, or Bos- 
ton sold for that day. This one feature alone is 
changing the markets for certain farm products, and 
swinging them, for instance, from Boston to New 
York. and vice versa. Important news of national mo- 
ment is also telephoned briefly without bias, and thus 
the twenty minutes devoted to this news service is 
filled out. The subscribers never break in until the 
end of the service is reached. The growth of this 
plan suggests a possible change in the type of the 
rural newspaper, which may be driven from its present 
local field to record events in a way that may supple- 
ment this more expeditious telephone service—and may 
revive the old days when editorials said something 
and were read for what they said. 


An interesting illustration of the frequent need of 
a grain of salt with the news of the day has been 
furnished within the week. A press despatch from 
Louisville announced that indictments had been found 
by the Federal grand jury against certain railroads 
and shippers of grain. The charge stated in the de- 
spatch was that grain shipped to the South and South- 
west from points west of the Mississippi paid lower 
freight rates than grain shipped from points east of 
the river; and that the roads and shippers marked 
their goods with an Omaha or other Western date 
mark. There is not a word of truth in this except 
that an indictment has been found against the Louis- 
ville and Nashville road for charging S. Zorn & Co., 
of Louisville, twenty-one cents a hundred pounds on 
shipments of corn to Atlanta, instead of twenty-four 
cents, the published, and, therefore, the legal, rate. 
There is not even a charge of discrimination in favor 
of Zorn & Co. against other shippers. The story is 
worth mentioning as a caution to the readers of press 
If the author of this news item, for ex- 
ample, had taken the trouble to read the indictment, 
he probably would have sent no despatch at all, cer- 
tainly not one which doubtless excited the ire of all 
Eastern shippers who happened to read it. 


despatches. 


This is now a sorry world for him who doesn’t 
want to hear the other side; for him to whom all the 
other sides are obnoxious it must be an abode of mis- 
ery. General Fred Funston has been intimating, with 
a trace of asperity, that whatever view we may be 
pleased to hold in the recesses of our bosoms concern- 
ing Philippine affairs, we should smother it there—ex- 
cept it is the view which he approves. An irreverent 
English town councillor observed that it was ridiculous 
to speak of a monarch with bated breath, whereat a 
strenuous fellow-councillor shouted that such a talker 
ought to be shot as a traitor to the king. In a Cape 
Cod town-meeting the other day a rural orator who ven- 
tured to describe the limitations of the mechanics with 
respect to participation in town affairs was taken to 
task for stirring up, class feeling. and thus endangering 
society. So it goes. To debate socialism is dangerous; 





to discuss anarchism is dangerous; to talk about the 
single tax is dangerous. Labor-unionism must be 
avoided: the tariff must be shunned; Cuba, and the 
Philippines, and South Africa, and Sunday saloon open- 
ing, and wearing dead song- birds on Sunday hats 
all present phases of thought—or, at any rate, of speech 
—which are calculated to irritate and annoy the sensi- 
tive. To a person who has his mind comfortably made 
up on either of these subjects the clash of discordant 
opinion is distressing, and the world an amphitheatre 
filled with trumpets out of tune. Naturally, the im- 
pulse is, by suppression, to turn the discord into that, 
melody that pleases most. Thus has the impulse al- 
ways been, though there have been times when the 
world has been readier to experiment in this direction 
than it is now. Phidias was imprisoned for represent- 
ing on Minerva’s shield something that detracted from 
the fabulous importance of Athens. Cremutius Cordus 
was punished for treason in calling Brutus and Cassius 
the last of the Romans. In such days as those it was 
mighty inconvenient to be on the other side; whereas 
now. if you get on the other side, and make noise 
enough. you can produce unlimited inconvenience for 
what, as a phrase of distinction, may be called “ the ” 
side. In view of such a thought, nothing is so becom- 
ing as good-natured acquiescence in the din. 


What order of music will the twentieth century 
evolve? The Heavenly Maid is notoriously of a ca- 
pricious disposition, and the possible vagaries of her 
divine fancy are infinite and incalculable. Will she 
weary of the eager and strenuous company of the 
romantics, and seek out once more the quiet-souled 
immortals, the classic guardians of her younger days? 
er will she wander still further afield in her search 
after the unattainable? Mr. James Huneker, in that 
curious inquiry into the perversities of the musical 
temperament, his recently published Melomaniacs, 
speculates, somewhat after the prescient fashion of 
Mr. Wells in his Anticipations, upon this engrossing 
topic. ‘A new art must be evolved,’ meditates his 
Piper of Dreams, “not a synthesis of the old arts 
dreamed by Wagner, but an art consisting of music 
alone: an art for the twentieth century, a democratic 
art in which poet and tramp alike could revel. To 
the profoundest science must be united a clearness of 
exposition that only Raphael has. ... The Greeks 
fathomed this mystery: all Athens worshipped its 
marbles, and Phidias was crowned King of Emotions. 
Music alone lagged in the race, music, part speech, 
part painting, with a surging undertow of passion, 
music had been too long in the laboratories of the 
wise men. To free it from its Egyptian bondage, to 
make it the tongue of all life, the interpreter of the 
world’s desire—-” so dreams Mr. Huneker’s mad seer. 
What people, we wonder, is to evolve this excellent 
and most desirable democratic art? Is Russia to con- 
ceive it, as Mr. Huneker fancies? Perhaps—but one 
dreams, idly, it may be, of a birthplace for it near- 
cr to ourselves, buoying up a timorous aspiration by 
a recollection of that memorable prophecy of George 
Meredith’s, that in fifty years the centre of creative 
art will be in America; and when one reflects that 
this was said by an Englishman—albeit one of the 
most acute and clairvoyant of his generation—one’s 
faith ventures on almost to expectation. 


It is proposed to erect a huge monument, 200 feet 
high, in Provineetown. Massachusetts, in memory of 
the first landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. On Novem- 
ber 21, 1620, the good ship Mayflower put into the 
harbor of Provincetown—her first port on the Amer- 
ican continent. Five weeks later she set sail again, 
crossed Massachusetts Bay, and landed her passengers 
in Plymouth Harbor. Provincetown is at the very end 
ot Cape Cod, and stands out to sea, as you look at it 
on the map, like a clinched fist at the end of an arm 
doubled up and ready to strike the approaching foe. 
It is a quaint old town, much the same now as it was 
150 years ago, with a small domelike hill in its 
centre. The monument will stand on this hill, and 
run up straight and plain into the sky, so that any 
ship coming or going will catch sight of it long be- 
fore land can be seen. The plan is a good one. Such 
markings of our early beginnings are of value, be- 
cause through all the ages the reminders of great 
deeds, noble men, and epoch-making ideas have served 
to furnish stimulus and example to those that come 
after. We are gradually coming to realize in this 
country that we have a history, and one of the best 
assets of a nation is its past. The reverend memory 
in which that past is held is a sign of the ‘present 
growth of the land. For a great and simple shaft 
to stand upon the spot which first saw the Pilgrims, 
where the famous Compact itself was signed, is as 
fitting and proper as for such a shaft to stand upon 
Bunker Hill or in the Park at Washington. 


In compliance with the prayers and protests of a 
large number of the sensitive population of New 
Jersey, the Governor of that State has respited a 
murderer who was to have been hanged on Good- 
Friday, and has appointed the execution of his sen- 
tence on a Friday nearly a month later. No doubt 
the wretched man who is allowed to live till April 25, 
when he had expected to be choked to death on the 
28th of March, is glad of the respite, for it gives him 
four weeks more in which to hope against hope, as 
the saying is. But to a certain sort of spectator it 














seems a doubtful mercy; and as for the motive that 
prompted the Governor and his petitioners, that seems 
altogether grotesque. The murderer is not respited 
because it is wrong for the State to kill a man, but 
because it is shocking for the State to kill him on a 
day hallowed by the church in memory of Him who 
said, “ Do not kill,” on any day of the week, but who 
died that day on the Tree. To these devout people, 
who are perfectly willing to have the State put a 
murderer to death on the 25th of April, it is intol- 
erable that it should stop his breath on the 28th of 
March. The distinction they make is subtle, but it 
is not inconceivable, and it must be a source of pious 
self-satisfaction with them. They feel that they have 
done something by keeping from pollution through the 
death of a sinner the day consecrated by the guiltless 
death of Him who took away the sins of the world. 
They do not look forward, apparently, to any time 
when the State of New Jersey shall shrink as much 
from manslaughter on one Friday as on another; their 
business is to save Good- Friday from the stain of 
legalized bloodshed. To many others their action will 
commend itself as one of high decorum; to some others 
it will, as we said, seem grotesque. It is not our 
business to decide between these differing parties, and 
we by no means wish to be classed with that imaginary 
spectator to whom the respite of the murderer seems 
a doubtful merey. The murderer himself would hard- 
ly agree with him. It gives him chances of many 
kinds, and in a world of chance like this almost any- 
thing may happen in twenty-eight days. In the mean 
time the faithful annalist must note that we have in 
this incident a quality of piety more refined, more 
strained than that of mercy, and must rejoice in it 
accordingly. 


The stock-market failed to develop anything of im- 
portance. Speculation has continued to run to the 
so-called specialties, a few stocks rising very sharply, 
either by reason of special conditions or because pools 
deemed the occasion propitious for manipulative op- 
erations. ‘There was, however, a tendency toward a 
livelier interest, betokening the belief that, barring 
accidents, the market ought to “do better.” The 
fact that the general public has shown but little more 
disposition to “trade” in stocks, as well as the ab- 
sence from Wall Street of nearly all the prominent 
operators and syndicate managers, has precluded a 
greater volume of business. The improvement, there- 
fore, has been slight and largely sentimental. Wheth- 
er it will develop into a material betterment, with 
more active transactions, depends upon circumstances. 
The situation in the money-market has changed for 
the better. The substantial contraction of loans by 
the banks shows that the trust companies have been 
filling the wants of borrowers. The banks have been 
gaining in cash, and should continue to do so, if there 
is no further drain from the financial operations in- 
volved in the San Francisco street-railway deal. 
Should the cash rate remain as it has ruled of late, 
the shifting of loans from the banks to outside insti- 
tutions will continue. Lower rates, of course, would 
at once put an end to the withdrawal of trust com- 
panies’ funds from the banks for the purpose of lend- 
ing them directly. They would also induce “ cover- 
ing” operations in the foreign-exchange market, high- 
er exchange rates, and possibly a resumption of gold 
exports. If the banks’ reserves are to be strength- 
ened, the money rate must continue at a sufficiently 
high level to preclude a check to the movement which 
was reflected by the statement of the associated banks. 
So far the crop outlook has affected stock speculation 
but slightly. Reports of improving conditions in the 
winter-wheat belt were followed promptly by the cold 
wave, but wheat quotations have not advanced by rea- 
son of the latter to such an extent as to cause espe- 
cial uneasiness to Wall Street. It is too early in the 
season for full-fledged crop scares. The fact that deal- 
ings in stocks continue chiefly professional in char- 
acter accounts for the irregularity displayed. 


An Apology for New York 


In the face of the declaration of the genial presi- 
dent of a famous Eastern university that the main 
impression left by his recent visit to New York was 
that of “the ugliness and squalor of it ali,” it is par- 
denable to dwell for an instant upon the magnitude 
of the problem which has confronted and still con- 
fronts this city. In 1840 the population of Manhattan 
was 312,852: in 1900, 1,850,000; that of Brooklyn in 
1840, 30,000: in 1900, 1,166,552. The Manhattan of 
1840 probably did not contain 50,000 buildings; their 
umber in 1901 was 122,337. There were erected in 
the year 1840 in Manhattan 850 new buildings; in 
1900 their number for Manhattan was 2711, and for 
Brooklyn, 2502. ‘The number of new buildings in 
progress in the Greater New York on December 31, 
1900, was 6365, of which 1748 were in Manhattan and 
4005 in Brooklyn (see Report of the Department of 
Buildings). Consider the successive changes in light- 
ing, paving, means of transportation, all the effort to 
realize the modern municipal idea, and that the inten- 
sity of the process is rather increasing than decreasing, 
and the injustice of judging New York as a completed 
city becomes evident. Moreover, the population of the 
New York of 1840 was comparatively homogeneous. 
In 1900 nearly four-fifths of its inhabitants were born 
of parents one at least of whom was a foreigner. 
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Successive immigrating peoples, hegiras as real as any 
that have occurred in history—Irish, Germans, Ital- 
ians, Jews from Oriental Europe, to mention only 
the predominant races—successively have sought and 
found here a refuge and a home. Successively each 
race has contributed to the building of the city, each 
furnishing its qualities to the formation of that being 
of the future. the American. 

Yet in all this flux, if we consider any particular mo- 
ment, we will find the evidences of a process of both 
material and moral realization: witness the sightly 
City Hall of the very beginning of the last century, 
the St. Paul’s Church of the preceding century. The 
New York of the forties is expressed in Trinity Church, 
in the houses on Washington Square and in other 
streets further downtown; and to this epoch belong 
the completion of the water system and High Bridge. 
And so on all along in the midst of the race for wealth, 
the tremendous influx of population, the passions of 
war and politics, the spirit has never been quenched. 
The civic idea of later vears has found realization in 
the erection of the Brooklyn bridges, the laying out 
of the parks, and all the material municipal progress: 
the artistic idea, in the symmetry of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and the harmony of the Paulists’ Church, 
in all the work of La Farge and others in so many 
churches; in the galleries and the splendid Marquand 
room of the Metropolitan Museum; in the Brooklyn 
Institute: the literary or scientific idea, in the col- 
lections of the Historical Society, the public libraries, 
and the Museum of Natural History. And these are 
a mere cursory mention, not an enumeration. As to 
philanthropy: Mrs. Lamb observes of New York early 
in the last century that it “ was the most extravagant 
city in the world as far as charity was concerned,” 
and the record of its history in this regard may be 
easily followed by the aid of the successive issues of 
Valentine’s Manual and the year-books of the Charity 
Organization Society. Let the discouraged visitor to 
those parts of the town which unpleasantly recall the 
squalid quarters of scme foreign city, a Warsaw or a 
Venice, step for a few moments into almost any one 
of the settlements, parish-houses, missions, dispensa- 
ries, that dot the city, and he may find an antidote 
to his depression. Let him, above all, some Friday 
morning, shortly before noon, go from the seething 
lower East Side into the assembly-room of the Edu- 
eational Alliance. and see five hundred children of im- 
migrants who have been here but a few months salute 
the American flag, and pledge themselves to love and 
protect it. ‘and the honor of our country and the lib- 
erty of the American people forever.” He will perhaps 
then understand how true for the New-Yorker sounds 
the note struck by Mayor Low, when he said, the other 
day, that while New York is far enough behind the 
ideal of what a great city ought to be to need the ef- 
fort of every thinking citizen, yet the New-Yorker 
“who fears for her future does not understand the 
city in which he lives.” 


The Grand Old Name of Gentleman 


A recent interview with a great society personage 
has roused the public press, drowsing from its ex- 
haustive vigils during the visit of Prince Henry, to 
a fresh effort in behalf of democracy and humanity. 
In this interview the great. society personage said, or 
is said to have said, that no one without a college edu- 
cation could be a gentleman, and it is upon this point 
that the press has turned its fierce light with an in- 
tensity which has searched out its subtlest implica- 
tions. There has, indeed, been such a concentration 
of brilliancy upon the single question that some other 
matters have escaped the Réntgen rays of the in- 
quirers, like, for instance, the rather uncommon char- 
acter of the interview as an interview. In a sort of 
literature still so little advanced the critic ought 
always to note any improvement, and it is a duty 
as well as a pleasure to observe that in the present 
case the interviewer has kept surprisingly the tone 
of life. In the megaphonic largeness of an instrument 
which ordinarily blows broadcast the condensed im- 
pressions of a brief dramatic encounter, the delicate 
accents, at once so fine and so firm, of the grande dame 
might well be lost, but in the actual interpretation 
of the ideas and convictions of a great society person- 
age on great society questions, these accents are pre- 
served in their delicacy as well as in their precision, 
as if it were a graphophone and not a megaphone re- 
porting them. 

But here we own that we are dealing with an in- 
ferior interest, and that the chief matter, after all, 
is the matter which the press has already dealt 
with so thoroughly that we have some misgiving in 
venturing any remark upon it here. Perhaps we 
should not venture any remark upon it if we had not 
a feeling that there was some novelty at least to 
be achieved by siding with the great society personage 
in it; and at the risk of putting ourselves at odds 
with all our journalistic brethren, we are prepared to 
defend the position which they have so unanimously 
assailed. In the sense which the great society per- 
sonage meant, there can be no doubt that a col- 
lege education is essential to the making of a gentle- 
man, for gentlemen in that sense are, unlike poets, 
made, and not born. It is not the only requisite, and 
we shall try to make ourselves as offensive as possi- 
ble by instancing several others—such as inherited 
riches, the habit of society from the earliest period, 
the custom of good clothes, intimacy with the ab- 
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strusest points of etiquette, familiarity with the fine 
world everywhere, and the pursuance of some sort of 
disoccupation as the aim of existence. Servants, clubs, 
carriages, travel, dinners, balls, hunting, shooting, 
sport of every kind, must form the atmosphere with- 
out which no man can be a gentleman in the sense 
intended; and without which he must stifle as in an 
exhausted receiver. 

The gentleman in this sense of the word has always 
been in the world, since the world began to purge 
and live cleaniy, though not always, some contend, 
to its advantage. ‘They contend that his being a gen- 
tleman has never, in any society or at any period, pre- 
vented his being a blackguard if he chose. It has nev- 
er, except in Anglo-Saxon countries, prevented his 
doing murder in duels, and it is within much less than 
a hundred years that in England and America the 
gentleman of this sort ceased to shoot and run other 
gentlemen through, as he now does in the Continental 
countries of Europe. It has never prevented his be- 
traying young girls or ruining wives, or killing dis- 
honored husbands, if he could, when they demanded 
the satisfaction of a gentleman. It has never pre- 
vented his gambling, or cheating at cards so as not to 
be found out; or defrauding his tailor and shoemaker, 
or otherwise stealing from tradespeople; or running 
like a coward from the pursuing bailiffs. It has never 
prevented him from reaping the glory of the wars 
whose battles the enlisted men won, and from falsely 
figuring as the hero of fights where they did most 
of the dying; possibly because there were more of 
them. Through him, and the ideal of him, have been 
perpetuated, if not created, nearly all the sins, shames, 
crimes, and follies that dishonor civilization, and keep 
Christendom still pagan at heart. 

In the progress of the democracy which he has al- 
ways abhorred and despised another ideal of the gen- 
tleman has been evolved, and now in the greatest 
democracy of the world the prevalent notion is that 
the man who behaves gently is a gentleman, and no 
other, however born or bred. It does not matter 
whether that sort of man has had the advantages of 
a university or not, or whether he works with his hand 
or his head. Some sort of work he must do in order 
to live gently, for the idler is always a savage, and 
cannot live gently; he can only live selfishly; and if 
a man need not work for himself, he needs must work 
for others. This ideal of the gentleman has been al- 
most as generally accepted by the graduates of our 
colleges as by the graduates of our mines and mills 
and founderies; and we understand that it is this 
ideal which our brethren of the press have so strenu- 
ously defended. 

From the point of view which we have made ours 
we regret that we cannot agree with our brethren of 
the press. We own that we have known some col- 
lege graduates whose manners seemed to have been un- 
affected by their college training, and who seemed to 
prefer sport to culture. Their four years of uni- 
versity life lad left them so little polished in the 
minor morals that they spoke the language of Shak- 
spere and Milton through their noses, though their lips 
were “dewy with the Greek of Plato.” Still, it is 
well to have been in college as preliminary to being a 
gentleman, whichever sort you mean to be. If you 
mean to be tie democratic sort, it has enlarged your 
human perspective; if you mean to be the aristocratic 
sort, it has offered you some advantages for the so- 
ciety career which it is your own fault if you have 
not profited by. It has associated you for a time 
at least with your social betters, and in the future, 
which may be near or far, though no one may 
prophesy, it must be more and more the cachet of 
social, if not intellectual, superiority. Few rich young 
men are now so idle that they do not desire it, and 
few poor young men are so foolish as to forego it, as 
the means for learning to be a gentleman by behaving 
gently. 

The gentleman of the elder ideal, whose portrait we 
have sketched a little too roughly perhaps, is not neces- 
sarily the ideal of those who doubt the gentleman of 
the modern ideal. We are all so civilized—so social- 
ized, as King Edward VII. said when he was the 
lowly Prince of Wales—that some sense of equality as 
the supreme good enforces itself upon us; and in the 
case of the great society personage whose party we 
are of, there was a frank admission of greater plea- 
sure in the company of artists, and perhaps even au- 
thors, than in that of millionaires, come up new and 
raw from their West, and hungering with all their 
riches, in the outer courts of the temple, for the feasts 
of reason and the flows of soul within. When once 
there they seem, from this authority, to step on their 
own feet, and not to know quite what to do with their 
hands. They may not take so kindly as the esthetic 
coryphées to the part of social second fiddle, but the 
man with a hundred millions in his pocket cannot 
think small-beer of himself even provisionally. But 
upon the whole we think it well he should be snubbed, 
and we should even like to see him snubbed, for we 
think it would do him good, and fit him the sooner 
for snubbing others. In the mean time we commend 
the whole interview which has formed our text as 
proof of the evolution in the commercial capitai of 
the great commercial democracy of as exquisite a 
flower of aristocratic sentiment as any in the world. 
Perhaps nowhere else in the world would the patrician 
feeling have so openly and fearlessly affirmed itself. 
If the plant has not its roots in our soil, #t flourishes 
in our air with an orchid luxuriance scarcely to be 
matched, 
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A typical Group in the ‘‘Amen Corner” of the Fifth Avenue Hotel 


In the 


N honor of Senator Thomas C. Platt, of New York, 
the brethren of the “ Amen Corner” announce 
that they will spread a feast on April 4 at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. He whom they honor is 
the senior “ sitter,” if not the original one, in 
that gathering which for a quarter of a century 
has conducted a political clearing-house in the corri- 
dor of the famous inn. The Amen Corner of the 
present day is not an angle bounded by walls, and, so 
far as is known, no one has ever been heard to say 
“Amen” within its limits. Originally there were 
two sofas in the corner near the desk of the room- 
clerk at the end of the lobby. So great became the 
business of the brethren that it could not be done in 
a corner, so that now two corners are devoted to the 


political management of the universe and to the 
discussion of such themes as make for the mental 


and moral uplifting of the race. All knowledge is 
taken for the province of the “ Ameners.” The mem- 
bership extends to all States in the Union and_ to 
every clime. One of the prominent sitters is now in 
the Canaries as consul, others are in far Alaska, and 
some are seeking to gather material for literature 
in South Africa. 

Practically every man prominent in the political 
life of the country is enrolled in the brotherhood of 
the * Amen Corner.” President Roosevelt as Police 
Commissioner and as Governor was a sitter—or_per- 
haps it would be better to say a standee, for his restless 
energy would seldom permit him to recline. Benja- 
min B. Odell, now Governor of the Empire State, has, 
in the language of William Leary, been a sitter so 
many years that he is entitled to long standing. 
The President and the Governor were among the first 
to accept invitations to the dinner in honor of the 
senior Senator from New York. 

Although the Corner is commonly known as a mart 
for the exchange of political news and views, the 
brethren are by no means all politicians, and those 
who are do not belong to the same school of poli- 
tics. In order to give the broadest idea of the scope 
of the discussions of the “ Ameners,” it is best to 
vive the official definition as furnished by the obliging 
secretary. It is as follows: 

“ For the benefit of all concerned it is made known 
that the ‘Amen Corner’ was so named because it 
is the gathering-spot in the Fifth Avenue Hotel cor- 
vidor of those who talk polities, music, religion, 
poetry, art, political economy, statesmanship, office- 
seeking, foreign and domestic finance, international 
law, police-court law, civil-district law, the quality 
of cigars, the quality and effect of stimulants, club 
life, the idiosyncrasies of the Mugwump, Anarchist, 
Socialist, and Single-Taxer, the latest fashion in 


clothes, the best kind of pipe to smoke, the latest 
kind of hats, canes, and umbrellas, the newest per- 


fumery, the customs of every country of the globe, 
the inquisitiveness of local politicians and civil-ser- 
vice-reformers, and many other topics.” 

Officially those who compose the “* Amen Corner ” 
are “doctors, lawyers, politicians, newspaper men, 
hotel men, men about town, generals, colonels, majors, 
high privates, and citizens from all parts of the 
United States and Europe, Asia, and Africa.” 

Most prominent of the regular “ Ameners” is 
Senator Platt, who resides in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
and conducts an institute for the advanced study of 
political science, known for years as the “ Sunday- 
school.” Here the veteran who has directed the des- 
tinies of the Republican party for many years in the 
State of New York has often been seen speaking ex 
cathedra—or rather ex triclinio, for his favorite pose 
has been upon one of the old red settees. Around him 
the faithful have gathered for the discussion of public 
and local questions. Here the politicians from up the 
State have come to hear words of counsel and of wis- 
dom. Out in the corridor beyond many a wager has 
been made upon the outcome of an election, and often 
the sound of high-pitched political oratory has inter- 
rupted the buzz of conversation in the quiet corner. 
Men whose names are familiar the world over have sat 
in the angles of the walls, listening to advice and offer- 
ing opinions. 

Here the destinies of parties have been decided, 
and words which when spoken seemed to have no es- 
pecial import have been crystallized into policies which 
have guided States, and even the nation. It was to 
the Amen Corner that many years ago came an angry 
clergyman speaking of “Rum, Romanism, and Re- 
bellion.” Senator Arthur Pue Gorman and a stenog- 
rapher were sitting on one of the sofas of the his- 
toric spot. The words of the Rev. Dr. Burchard were 
used by the politician from Maryland to such pur- 
pose that there are political soothsayers who to this 
day attribute to the alliterative phrase the defeat 
of James G. Blaine in his campaign for the Presi- 
dency. 

Politicians have made candidates in the “ Amen 
Corner ” often without knowing it. Here wise politi- 
cal managers have come to feel the pulse of the 
people in the interest of favorite sons. 

In the time of great perplexity as to who should be 
candidate for Governor of New York, the Amen Corner 
gave its voice. 

“ What we need,” said the white-haired sage, “is a 
war hero—a man who can bring to the campaign the 
prestige of the Spanish-American war.” 

“That’s so,” said the Ameners, and New York had 
a war Governor. 

Often the Amen Corner is spoken of as a fraternity. 
In reality it is a conglomeration. It is a slightly or- 
ganized and slenderly articulated body composed of 


Amen Corner 


many wholly dissimilar members. Dr. John H. Gird- 
ner, friend and counsellor and Eastern representative 
of William Jennings Bryan, may be seen talking with 
the “ wicked ” Gibbs. One of the most ardent of Re- 
publicans, Archbishop Ireland, courtly and dignified 
prelate, has exchanged repartee with Sol Berliner, now 
of the Canary Isles. Abraham Gruber, one of the 
recalcitrant members of the “ Sunday-school,” has re- 
cited poetry for the edification of Lou Payn, the sol- 
emn and sedate. Politically, many of the Ameners are 
enemies, yet there is such a catholicity of opinions 
on many subjects that there is room for men of all 
shades of belief. 

It was at the dinner a year ago that the Corner 
heard Dr. Girdner change his tone from banter to 
oratory, as he paid tribute to Colonel Bryan with such 
sincerity and feeling that the opponents of the Ne- 
braska statesman gave loud applause—not for the sen- 
timents, but for the man who showed himself so true 
a friend. 

One of the “ Ameners ” is Senator Chauncey M. De- 
pew, who frequently stops at the old red sofas to tell 
a story or perhaps to learn a new one. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, when his town house is closed, has been seen 
sitting where the ‘“ Ameners” speak their words of 
wisdom. Senator Frank Hiscock, of the Jovian head 
and beard, often appears in the corridor seeking his 
brethren of the Amen persuasion. George B. McClel- 
lan, son of the general, began as a newspaper reporter 
in the Amen corner, and rose to political preferment 
as head of the Board of Aldermen. Lewis Nixon, who 
now leads the Tammany Absaloms, has often listened 
to Amen oracles. 

Most of the important political news of the country 
passes into print by way of the Amen Corner. Here 
the political reporters gather to speculate and to dis- 
cuss. Men of straw are created, coached to take a 
morning walk on paper, only to be knocked down and 
destroyed with the morrow. Here is gathered the fer- 
ment which leavens the whole lump of politics. Po- 
litical writers constitute the officers of the Corner. 
One is president, and another secretary. A third, who 
has left journalism to edit the Republican party as 
official head of the Press Bureau, is the Corner’s 
treasurer. When the feast is spread, men who are 
eagerly sought as speakers at dinners of societies must 
buy their own tickets, for they who do not give their 
$10 checks are few. The speakers discuss what they 
will, and interruptions are not unusual. The official 
Amen song is “ Drill, Ye Terriers, Drill,” which is given 
with an appropriate obligato performed on trays and 
glass. At the annual dinner all are young. Those 
who are famous, those who expect to be, and those who 
never will be, meet as brothers, and celebrate the 
glories of the Amen Corner, which, unlike red sofas, 
can never fade. 
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Reading-Desk from the Cathedral at Naumburg Statue from the Cathedral at Naumburg 


Made in the shape of a cleric, and believed to date back to about 1250 Representing founder of the cathedral, and taken from the west chancel erected by Bishop 
Dietrich about 1250 
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Bronze Doors from the Cathedral at Hildesheim The Golden Gate from the Cathedral at Freiberg in Saxony 
Believed to be the earliest specimen of German sculpture in bronze, with reliefs representing This is a most important specimen of German portal sculpture, and is said to have been 
scenes from Genesis and from the life of Christ; made under Bishop made about 1230 


Bernard of Hildesheim in 1015 


EMPEROR WILLIAM’S GIFT TO THE GERMANIC MUSEUM 


Examples of German sculpture from the portfolio of photographs which Prince Henry handed to President Eliot of Harvard during his visit to 
Cambridge. The originals from which these photographs were taken comprise monumental objects of German art which are being 
specially cast, full size, as testimony of the Kaiser’s appreciation of the founding of the American Germanic Museum 
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Lake Craft awaiting their Turn for Passage through the Lock 
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The ‘Northwest,’ one of the two largest Passenger Steamers on the Lakes, in a Lock 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL 


The “Soo”? Canal, connecting Lakes Huron and Michigan, is the largest in point of commerce in the world, the tonnage passing through it being double that using the Suez Canal. 
The fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of the construction of the “Soo” is to be celebrated next year, and Congress will be asked for an appropriation to help 
give the event the importance it deserves. The canal was built by the State of Michigan, but was taken over by the United States 
Government, and deepened and improved, until now it accommodates vessels with a draught of twenty feet 
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EASTER IN THE CHILDREN’S WARD 


The work of the Flower Mission, which distributes flowers to the hospitals, is supplemented at Easter-time by many thoughtful persons, who find 
pleasure in calling at the hospitals with their burdens of blossoms. The children’s ward, more often than any other, 
is the gainer by these visits, and is the brighter and sweeter for many days afterwards 












Easter Observances 


HE feast of all feasts, the 

day of all days, in Russia, 

is Easter, and high and 

low, from Czar to serf, 

from prince to pauper, 

celebrate it according to 
their means. On Easter eve at mid- 
night, the exquisite bells in the great 
tower of Ivan Veliki, in the Kremlin, 
at Moscow, are heard to perfection. 
On the preceding Sunday (Palm- 
Sunday) the people buy palm 
branches, artificial flowers, and 
branches bearing waxen fruits to lay 
before their icons. On Holy-Thurs- 
day the Metropolitan has washed 
the feet of twelve men, representing 
the Apostles, in the Cathedral. Then 
at midnight on Easter eve the great 
bell sounds, followed by every other 
bell in Moscow; the whole city 
blazes into light, and the tower of 
Ivan Veliki is illuminated from its 
foundation to the cross on its sum- 
mit. The square below is filled with 
a motley throng, and around the 
churches are piles of Easter cakes, 
each with a taper stuck in it, wait- 
ing for a blessing. The interior of 
the Church of the Rest of the Virgin 
is thronged by a vast multitude bear- 
ing wax tapers. The Metropolitan 
and his clergy, in robes blazing with 
gold and precious stones, have made 
the external circuit of the church 
three times, and then, through the 
great doors, have advanced toward 
the throne between myriads of lights. 
No words can describe the color, the 
blaze, the roar of the universal 
chant. Descending from the throne, 
the Metropolitan has incensed the 
clergy and the people, and the clergy 
have incensed the Metropolitan, 
whilst the spectators have bowed 
and crossed themselves incessantly. 
After a service of two hours, the 
Metropolitan has advanced, holding 
a cross which the people have 
thronged to kiss. He has then re- 
tired to the sanctuary, whence, as 
Ivan Veliki begins to toll, followed 
by a peal from a thousand bells an- 
nouncing the stroke of midnight, he 
emerges in a plain purple robe and 
announces," Christos voscres” (Christ 
is risen). Then kisses of love are uni- 
versally exchanged, and, most remark- 
able of all, the Metropolitan, on his 
hands and knees, crawls around the 


church, kissing the icons on the walls, the altars, and 
the tombs, and through their opened sepulchres the 
incorruptible bodies of the saints. After this no meet- 
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ing takes place without the words, “ Christos voscres,” discussion 


and the answer, “ Vo istine voscres”’ (He is risen). 
From ancient times it has been the custom in Mos- 


cow for the people to 
assemble in large num- 


The Easter Morning Kiss 


and can go no further, another of those standing be- 
hind steps ferward to assist him, or to continue the water. 
If any one grows violent, or ex- 
claims loudly, or even only says, “ That is false,” his none). 
friends immediately caution him, saying, “ Pashla na 


himself. 


in Russia 


” 


da i niet” (yes and no prove no- 

thing), and if he does not become 

quiet they draw him back. 

On the Sunday before Easter all 
the pomp of divine service is laid 
aside. The people, who are half 
starved by fasting, having often had 
literally nothing to eat for three days, 
sink down in utter exhaustion from 
the endless kneeling. The churches 
are darkened, and no priest shows 
himself before midnight of Saturday. 

It is characteristic of the simple 
and touching faith of the Russian 
people that throughout this time 
of utter exhaustion the reading of 
the Gospel never ceases. One peasant 
after another, if he can only just 
read. will light his taper, and taking 
his place at the desk with the open 
Bible, will continue to spell out the 
words till some one comes to release 
him. Certainly the Easter ceremony 
to which exhausted nature must most 
look forward in Russia is the bene- 
diction of the food, which, especially 
in Moscow, is one of the most curious 
sights a stranger can witness. The 
Easter Resurrection has just been 
announced to the people, when, amid 
all the tumult, a procession headed 
by the priests, all bearing tapers and 
torches, passes around the church, 
and then the last ceremony, the bless- 
ing of the food, takes place, about 
three o’clock in the morning. The 
spectacle in the church is most ex- 
traordinary. The people range all 
the dishes in long rows through the 
whole church, leaving space enough 
between the rows for the priest to 
pass, until the increasing numbers 
compel them to form lines without 
the church, and even a good way 
round. The huge, oddly shaped 
loaves, called kutilshe, the towers of 
white cheese, the former decorated 
with flowers, the latter bearing a 
burning wax taper on their summit; 
the heaps of red-colored eggs, lumps 
of sugar, pots of honey, plates of 
preserved fruit—all these painted, 
illuminated, many - colored, strange- 
looking eatables, and collected in such 
quantities, have a curious effect. 

As the priest advances, sprinkling 
to the right and left, and pronouncing 
his blessing, while his attendant 
keeps up a constant chant, the peo- 
ple press closer and closer, crossing 


with the greatest logical acuteness. If one stops short themselves, and keeping a constant watch that their 
flowers and food get their due share of the purifying 
“ Batiushka,” is heard here and there, “ sdes 
moi pashka” (Father dear, my Easter dish has got 
Breathless with haste, others come running 
up, and as they untie the cloth containing their dishes, 


supplicate a moment’s 
delay from the priest, 





bers every morning dur- 
ing the week after 
Easter in the Kremlin, 
in the square before the 
Uspenski Sobor, to hold 
religious disputations. 
The people alone = are 
present, and neither the 
clergy, officials, nor no- 
bles share in the pro- 
ceedings. The _ police 
take no notice of these 
meetings, and are never 
seen at them; indeed, 
their presence is quite 
unealled for, as the ut- 
termost quiet and order 
prevail, and no excesses 
ever occur, and the peo- 
ple themselves maintain 
order, and even punish 
any word spoken too 
loudly. 

On one side assemble 
the followers of the Or- 
thodox Church, and op- 
posite to them the Ras- 
kolniks of all sects, es- 
pecially the Stanovertzi 
of every different shade. 
Various groups are 
formed, in each of 
which  disputants are 
found, who defend or 
attack some religious 
proposition The diseus- 
sion is carried on with 
the greatest courtesy 
and harmony: the dis- 
putants take off their 
hats, bow low to. their 
opponents, and beg to be 
allowed to answer their 
positions or questions. 
No one interrupts an- 
other during his speech. 








who is generally good- 
natured enough to com- 
ply. To be thoroughly 
national, two dishes are 
indispensable at an 
Raster breakfast—pash- 
ka and kulitsh. Pashka 
is made of curds beaten 
hard, and served in a 
pyramid form; the ku- 
litsh is a thick, round, 
cylindrically shaped 
white loaf, sometimes 
made with a multitude 
of little kulitshi sticking 
upon them like young 
oysters on the back of an 
old one, with plums and 
consecrated palm _ twigs, 
which latter always pro- 
ject a little from the 
crust. Both must be 
decorated with flowers 
and wax lights; and if, 
in addition to these, a 
hard egg and a dram be 
swallowed, the common 
Easter breakfast of a 
Russian of the lower 
class has been taken. 
On Easter-Monday pas- 
chal eggs are distrib- 
uted, and all business is 
laid aside. Between 
Easter and Ascension 
day there are few Rus- 
sian peasants who will 
refuse hospitality to any 
wayfarer, for at that 
time Christ and _ his 
Apostles are supposed to 
be wandering, and angels 
might be repulsed una- 
wares. Our Lord him- 
self is believed to wan- 
der through the land 








The discussion is at the 
same time carried on 


The Peasantry’s Easter Breakfast 








sometimes, disguised as 
a beggar. 
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The Czar and Czarina visiting a Convent, and receiving Bread and Salt before the Holy Image 


EASTER OBSERVANCES IN RUSSIA 
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EASTER SUNDAY IN JERUSALEM 


THE CEREMONY OF THE WASHING OF THE. FEET 


” on Maundy Thursday. This takes place in the large court in 


One of the most interesting features of the celebrations at Easter-tide in Jerusalem is that of the ‘Washing of the Feet 
front of the Church of the Sepulchre. Thousands of pilgrims assemble to witness the ceremony, which is performed upon a platform twerity feet by fifteen in the cenwe o 


the court. Here are seats for twelve ecclesiastics of the Greek Catholic Church and a throne for the patriarch. At nine in the morning, amid the clanging of bells, 
the procession appears, with candle-bearers and crucifer at its head. The patriarch ascends his throne, removes tiara, crown, cope, and stole, and taking a 
towel from an attendant, stoops and washes one foot of each of the attendant priests, when his hand is kissed by each priest. This is of course 
reminiscent of the washing of the feet of the disciples by Jesus before the Last Supper, and is a most imposing and curious ceremonial 
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‘“*Foxy Grandpa” on the Stage 


The Theatre and the 


FTER an off season of many years’ duration 
the theatres are again beginning to pay 
some attention to the dramatic needs of 
the children. Why they should have been 
for so long a time coming to it, or, in- 
deed, why they ever gave it up, is one of 

the mysteries, for in almost all the other arts and com- 
merces of the age a very decided effort has been making 
for the entertainment of the bay and the girl. In lit- 
erature, for season after season, the lists of new publi- 
cations have shown a large proportion of juveniles, 
not, a few of which, in their own unpretentious way, 
have mounted high into the ranks of the “ best sellers.” 
Our picture-makers have invariably found a ready mar- 
ket for and a rich appreciation of such of their prod- 
ucts as made the juvenile appeal, and of late the ex- 
traordinary recognition of the value of a youthful con- 
stituency by the great organs of public opinion through- 
out the country has been a marked feature of jour- 
nalism. There is hardly a Sunday newspaper of ag- 
gressive enterprise in the land that does not give up 
a considerable portion of its space to the young people 
of its sphere of activity, and in thousands of homes 
we find the heroes of the fairy- books and of fable 
supplanted by such creatures of the moment as the 
fancy of the comic- supplement artist has made to 
live. All of which merely goes to show that the 
value of a child’s favor is being seriously considered by 
those who have large commercial enterprises in hand. 
That so obvious an asset has seemingly been ignored by 
the purvéyors of dramatic entertainment for a long suc- 
cession of theatrical seasons is not easy to comprehend. 


century shows, until recently, very little to in- 

dicate a serious resolve on the part of the mana- 
gers to cater to the youthful taste. Since the days of 
the lamented George L. Fox, the most comic clown that 
has ever paced the stage of an American theatre, there 
has been no real pantomime or professedly juvenile 
attraction of note, save here and there such produc- 
tions as “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “ Editha’s Burglar,” 
“The Prince and the Pauper,” and the répertoire of 
the German midgets. It has seemed as if the circus 
and the Buffalo Bill style of show were to have the 
field entirely to themselves, in spite of the fact that 
the enormous attendance upon both of these ventures 
proved beyond question the sure profit of the enter- 
prise which based its fortunes upon the child’s thirst 
for entertainment. Humpty Dumpty, with the gor- 
geous Harlequin, the lovely Columbine, and the fatu- 
ous Pantaloon, are unknown to the present generation, 
and yet the man with a memory and a liking for 
dwelling upon the pleasing things of the past thinks 
with delight upon the silent antics of that wonderful 
quartette of other days, and in his ear there yet rings 
the sound of merry laughter that echoed and_re- 
echoed through the rafters of the old Olympic The- 
atre on lower Broadway where these worthies per- 
formed their wondrous tricks. We have had, of course, 
infant prodigies galore, but their appeal has been 
either that of the freak or of so subsidiary a quality 
that they may not properly be classed as the special 
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property of the young. The real juvenile star cast has 
passed out of existence as an institution, and since 
the days of the Marsh children, to remember whom 
one must be something of a patriarch, nothing of this 
kind of notable talent has developed. It died at its 
worthiest period, perhaps in the tragic passage from 
the scene of little Mary Marsh, who was burned to 
death while playing in the South, and of whom Mr. 
Laurence Hutton has told us that “the boy between 
eight and fifteen in her audiences who did not succumb 
to her loveliness was only fit for treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils.” 

Whatever the charms of this little histrionic queen, 
however, the world, we fancy, can very well afford to 
dispense with the juvenile actor and actress save in 
the sacred precincts of the nursery. On the profes- 
sional stage, except where there is a real genius which 
would burn itself out if held in suppression, the child 
has little place, but the play for the child who sits 
on the other side of the foot-lights, provided it is a 
seemly thing, should not only be commended, but en- 
couraged. It is possibly true that the purveyors of 
entertainment who manage our theatres are victims 
of a prevailing misapprehension that there are no 
longer any children in the world. They can indubitably 
point to many youngsters who emerge from infancy 
into manhood or womanhood without the middle pe- 
riod. ‘“ There aren’t any boys any more,” a prominent 
American author once said to the writer of this article, 
basing his observation upon the ways of his own son, 
who took up cigarettes the days after he discarded his 
teething-ring, and who was a blasé man of the world 
the day after that. The note of pessimism thus uttered 
rang true in his own family, but in making his ob- 
servation general he reckoned only upon the one-hun- 
dredth boy, wholly ignoring the other ninety and nine, 
any one of whom would have been glad of the chance, by 
his pranks and boyish tricks, to prove to him the falsity 
of his conclusions. There is undoubtedly a species of 
child in existence to-day who figures large in the com- 
munity who would find a charm in the work of Mrs. 
Carter or Messrs. Weber and Fields while wholly un- 
able to crack a smile over the clownish antics of a 
George L.. Fox in “ Humpty Dumpty ” or “ Wee Willie 
Winkie,” if some kind fate should restore them to us, 
but with devout thanks to an indulgent Providence we 
may assure ourselves with absolute confidence that 
these are not the normal children of earth, in whom 
there still rests a comfortable amount of the Old Boy. 
They are the hot-house development of a forcing social 
life that cuts no vital figure in the real things of the 
day; that absorbs, like a sponge, without squeezing out 
a reciprocal drop, and whose relation to the elementals, 
after all, is hardly more potent than that of a single 
drop of water in the great ocean of humanity. Were 
all boys and all girls boys and girls of this type, the 
smoky halls of vaudeville and the fetid breathings of 
the clinic stage might suffice to entertain the rising 
generation, but they are not, and never will be—a 
statement the truth of which is sufficiently obvious to 
the eye of a clear observer to become axiomatic with- 
out further demonstration. The success of health- 
ful juvenile literature proves it beyond question; and 
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the strenuous effort of modern journalism to meet its 
demands demonstrates it beyond peradventure, and at 
last, in our own immediate environment, the stage is 
rising to the opportunity it presents. 


dren’s hour” cared for, but only in its begin- 

nings. Its necessities are as yet crudely met, 
and not with a sufficient sense of responsibility. 
“ Beauty and the Beast,’ at the Broadway Theatre, 
is a pleasurable production, but it is, after all, a 
straddle betwixt the music-hall and the nursery. To 
the eye and to the musical sense it is attractive to a 
supreme degree, and fit for juvenile contemplation, but 
its lines and business are not such that one may un- 
reservedly commend them to the father of a family 
as suitable pabulum for his children. They smack too 


A two theatres in New York we find the “ chil- 


frequently of the alcoholic stage, and they have the 


smell of the music-hall Yet, it may be said even of 
these blemishes that they are not over-intrusive, and 
that the innocent mind, failing to perceive their in- 
tent, is not particularly harmed. Nevertheless, we 
must be careful of this tendency, lest we wake up some 
day and find the adolescent perception not tainted, but 
inured to something that most men would prefer to 
have kept outside of the ken of their little ones. At 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre we find the most help- 
ful effort yet made to do something in this direction 
worthily. “ Foxy Grandpa,’ as we have known him 
pictorially, has been, like any properly constituted 
grandfather, not always funny, but invariably re- 
spectable. In the play which has been built up about 
him he has not changed, but it would appear as if 
Mr. R. Mellville Baker, who has dramatized him, was 
somewhat too anxious to prove his respectability, and 
because of this over-anxiety has missed his truest note. 
Unquestionably a play for children, we find, neverthe- 
less, in the complications of the plot, a possible breach- 
of-promise suit and an elopement, involving a ques- 
tionable intrigue by which the possibility is averted. 
These are not wholly desirable situations to. place be- 
fore the juvenile mind, which is of an inquiring cast, 
and will not be quieted by an evasive answer. Never- 
theless, the ultimate moral is enforced, that the wide 
and prolonged experience of a grandfather rises pre- 
eminent above the efforts of a generation twice re- 
moved to make it appear foolish. 


is that something is being done to give. our 

youngsters a dramatic entertainment which shall 
truly entertain them, and worthily. In detail neither 
has quite fulfilled its mission, but in the large, as 
indicating an awakening on the part of our theatrical 
managers, both are to be welcomed. In a season or 
two we may perhaps hope with confidence we shall 
have something at our theatres to which we may take 
the children without misgivings. Until then we must 
be satisfied with what we have. With a certain amount 
of disingenuous ingenuity on the part of pater familias 
there is nothing in “ Foxy Grandpa” or “ The Beauty 
and the Beast” which may not be explained to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 


Ts: main point concerning these two productions 
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The Prayer and the Command to the Lord General 


Portraits of the little Actress in Costume 


THE CHILD ACTRESS BEATRICE ABBEY 


Who is to appear at Carnegie Hall next week in a dramatization of the story by Mark Twain entitled ‘“‘The Little Lady and the Lord General” 
Photographs copyright, 1902, by Rockwood 











EASTER SUNDAY 


The “Easter parade” is one of the features of the day in New York. If the weather be propitious, Fifth Avenue from Washington Square D Seventy- 
at Fiftieth Street is the centre of attraction. Its gray walls form an admit © backgror 
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ON FIFTH AVENUE 


Squat? D Seventy-second Street is thronged with a slowly moving concourse, fashionably attired, and enjoying the passing show. St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
admi¥e background for the scene, which is perhaps without a parallel in this country 
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“A Smoky Chimney Spoils the 


E had our first sight of Mrs. Tucker’s 
caravansary from the top of a rise of 
ground, a scant furlong away, where 
we both reined up to breathe our nags. 
In these northern parts night falls 
slowly in a gray twilight, and so, al- 

though ‘twas past sunset, one could look about. The 
desolate waste of sandy, sloping ground proclaimed 
that we were near the coast, and, indeed, far to our 
left we could hear the moaning of the German Ocean. 
Hardly a tree showed through the rising fog, and no 
habitation of any kind save the bare stone walls of 
the road-house. 

“Look you, Sotheran,” said I; 

“ Aye,” he answered; “ yonder it is! 
guineas’ worth of smuggled lace hid 
blessed roof.” 

“If we were sure of it!” 

My companion whipped his boot impatiently. 

“The Lord save us!” he cried; ‘“ could anything be 
surer? Mother Jenny Tucker sends out the tip her- 
self by word of mouth to Teddy Finch.” 

“ And you'd have me think that you stumble on the 
secret accidentally?” 

“'That’s it—Teddy Finch being laid by the heels in 
Neweastle gaol.” 

“ There's one thing,” I added; “ what became of Mrs. 
Tucker’s messenger?” 

Sotheran turned his head sharply. 

“Ware all!” said he. ‘“ That’s my concern, and his. 
It’s a hanging business, anyhow, Jack Stapleton!” 

I understood well enough by this that there was no 
danger of the messenger, poor fellow, turning up to 
bother us, and the undertaking seemed tolerably feasi- 
ble. It was, in a few words, to make a robbery of some 
goods stored by the free-traders with their go-between. 
Kit Sotheran had contrived the scheme and enlisted my 
assistance. Captain Leroux, who brought the lace over 
the Channel, never dared tarry longer than to deposit 
it, and Teddy Finch, the landsman of the gang, was 
cooling his blood in a prison cell. In the mean time 
the stuff was at Mrs. Tucker’s; we had it, as the saying 
goes, between wind and water. 

So we jogged on as soberly as the most honest pair 
of travellers in Northumberland. A nearer view of 
Mrs. Tucker's abode disclosed the fact that the house 
Was a patched-up remnant of an ancient tower or small 
casile. 

* House ho!” bawled Sotheran at the door. 
Tucker, if it please you, ma’am!” 

A stout, red-faced woman leaned from a lower case- 
ment. She was smoking a short pipe, and her coun- 
tenance was as mild and placid as ever I saw, the 
typical honest landlady, it seemed, of Mr. Hogarth’s 
pencil. 

“How far, pray, is it called to Howick?” says I. 
“ We have lost the road, I fear.” 

“Aha!” she replied, pufting comfortably. 
of ten or eleven miles.” 

“Then we'll alight, ma’am, by your leave, and rest 
a bit. Perhaps a drain of spirits—” 

* Good lack!” cried the woman, with a flash of sharp 
suspicion behind her stupid eyes, “to take me for a 
tavern-keeper—think o’ that, now! Ye’d best ride on, 
a draught o’ water I can give ye, and nothing 
more. 

But at this a queer, shrill voice came from the room 
within, calling, 

“Hi! Mother 
and—” 

Mrs. Tucker’s figure disappeared like a shot; or 
rather like a full-rigged ship when a gale sends it 
careening. We tied both horses to a hitching-rail; and 
Sotheran, leaning over the half-door, disengaged the 
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bolt. The room which we entered evidently combined 
all the offices of the house save that of sleeping. A 
tallow dip gave light. A ladder in a corner extended 
to the upper story, and near this, in an elbow-chair, 
sprawled a slim young fellow of, maybe, five-and- 
twenty, with yellow hair and pretty blue eyes. At 
sight of us he pulled himself together and sat bolt- 
upright, staring. 

“Well, well,” he cried; “with all respect, who in 
the devil’s name are you?” 

Mrs. Tucker let her hand fall caressingly upon his 
sloping shoulder. 

“Sweet Peterkin,” said she, “if I 
pack ’em off. You'd see ’em bundling, I warrant. 


ruled here, I’d 
They 
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support, and she held him to her spacious shoulder as 
if he had been a-sickly child. 

“T told you so, Jenny,” he gasped; “I told you so. 
We're caught—hung, drawn, and quartered. Don’t fire, 
good officer, don’t fire!” 

The landlady in vain tried to stop his caterwauling, 
and now that she had dropped pretence, a man could 
see what a strong, evil woman she was, and one that 
would not stop at murder itself. But her silly passion 
for this water-fly had disarmed her, and she apparently 
was concerned for him and for nothing else in the 
world. 

Now at this last frantic cry from Peter’s trembling 
lips, Kit and I had exchanged looks; the same thought 

















“Don’t fire, good officer, don’t fire!’ 


make this a house of call. But you’re master, dearie— 
what say you?” 

Thus appealed to, sweet Peterkin lifted his chin im- 
portantly and addressed himself to us with a whining 
tremor in his voice: 

“ You’ve ridden far?” 

“ All day,” said I, curtly. 

“ And we have farther still to go,” added Sotheran. 
“ Believe me, you have no reason to suspect us.” 

The word “suspect” was an unlucky one. Peter- 
kin’s pale face grew paler and his voice turned more 
shrill as he asked: 

“Of what should we suspect anybody, good sirs? 

We keep an honest house—” 
“A tavern it is, then?” broke 
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Kit. “ And Mrs. Tucker said—” 

“Pardon me,” said the youth, rising 
with ludicrous gravity, “this fond 
lady is my wife. Mrs. Tucker she was; 
Mrs. Peter Fraunce she is, and has 
been for a week. As such I'll have a 
word with her if you do not mind.” 

But when they retired to the door- 
step for a consultation, Kit looked 
anxious and whispered behind his hand. 

“This fool knows we’re after some- 
thing,” he said. “ He’s afraid of us.” 

“That’s it—a coward. Have they 
help at hand? The idiot would be 
easily frightened.” 

“Faith, I think they are alone. Do 
you see? We have blundered by good 
fortune into a honey-moon; old Tucker 
by herself would fight like a hell-cat, 
but with Peterkin to lose—well, let’s 
try bravado, and do you follow my 
lead.” 

The happy pair returned after an 
argument which had left the lady sul- 
len and the husband out of temper. 
We knew that nothing was to be gain- 
ed by brawling, and so sat tight. 

“You'll excuse us, gentlemen,” be- 
gan Peter, fawning like a courtier, 
“and we're sorry to offend. The 
neighborhood is rough.” 

“The neighborhood is rough,” said 
Sotheran, and strode to the door, 
which he chained and bolted. “It is 
over-rough for a farce like this, and 


let us end it. Stand by the ladder, 
Jack. Now, then, you two—whoever 


you are—you have certain commodities 
in your house which my friend and I 
would see. Be quick —we are bold 
men.” 

We both had pistols, and an exhi- 
bition of the four ugly muzzles_re- 








A black figure of a man came sprawling down the chimney 


duced Peterkin to the extremity of 
terror. He clutched at his spouse for 





came at once into our heads, and although it seemed 
incredible that we could deceive such an old hand as 
Mother Tucker, we set about it. 

“T’m glad you have sense, Mr. Fraunce,” said Kit, 
sternly, but hardly forbearing a smile at the sarcasm. 
“We'll say a good word to government and make it 
light for you. Where’s the stuff?” 

This was the critical question. Only let us get our 
fingers on the lace and all was over. I suppose that we 
did not dissemble our eagerness; at any rate, the wo- 
man tossed her head and commenced muttering into 
her Peterkin’s ear. 

“Who knows they’re 
“ Thieves—robbers, more likely.” 
pered something I could not catch. 

“None of that!” I cried; “ from Bow Street or not, 
we need the lace.” 

“ Right and twenty small rolls,” exclaimed Sotheran; 
“and one bale in a cask.” 

“There! you see,” whimpered Fraunce, pulling out 
of his wife’s hands, “they know all. Show them to 
the cellar, Jenny, and don’t huff ’em.” 

“Look sharp, old Tucker!” urged Christopher, with 
a brandishing of his long pistol; “if you value your 
life and his. We won’t be stopped. Conduct us to the 
goods on the minute.” 

Love carried the day, and not for the first time, 
either. With an audible sigh of regret that Teddy 
Finch had not come earlier, Mistress Fraunce shoved 
aside a ponderous chest and revealed an ample trap- 
door in the flooring. This having been lifted, we 
peered down a crazy flight of steps into a pit of black- 
ness. For prudence’ sake we compelled our luckless 
hosts to descend foremost and then we followed, deem- 
ing ourselves secure from interruption. The light 
which Sotheran carried showed us to be in the narrow 
passageway of a deep cellar. On our right hand was 
a studded timber door. 

“ Yon’s the closet,” said the woman. 

“Well,” responded Kit, cheerfully, “ open it, in the 
King’s name.” 

“Mark you,” said she, “I know naught o’ the busi- 
ness. I believe with Peterkin that we give up to the 
law and that you’ll hold us harmless.” 

In that she lied, but it was no matter. She might 
settle that question afterwards with the gang as best 
she could. 

“That’s as you please,” I cried, with delight. “No 
hurt shall come to you for this. Turn the lock and 
say no more.” 

The heavy door swung slowly and in we went, while 
Christopher had the forethought to pocket the key. 
The stone-walled room had served, perhaps, as a sub- 
terranean kitchen of the old castle. <A great fireplace 
yawned at one end, and at the other, in a neat pile, 
were the flat packages which we had come so far to 
find. 

The winning obsequiousness of Peter could not be 
equalled. 

“There, kind sirs,’ 


officers?” she grumbled. 
And then she whis- 


he whined, “ bear witness we 


